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THE MORPHOPHONEMICS OF RUSSIAN NOUN INFLECTION 
David L. Olmsted, Northwestern University 
(PA7831.7. Russian--Morphophonemic form of morphemes. ] 
0. Introduction. 
1. Segmental morphophonemics. 
2. Stress. 

O. The purpose of this paper1 is to describe the morphophonemic behavior 
of the Russian noun, insofar as is necessary to deal with inflection. A noun, 
in Russian, is one of a number of forms that are inflected for case (not per- 
son, which distinguishes verbs, or case-and-gender, which distinguishes adjec- 
tives) and occur with a certain group of suffixes (different from those of 
pronouns, which are also inflected for case). Inflection and paradign are 
used throughout as defined by Bloch in Studies in Colloquial Japanese, I, In- 
flection, JAOS66.97ff.(1946). 

1.1 Certain of the five Russian vowel phonemes found in stressed position 
do not occur in some unstressed positions. Thus the stem morpheme 'water', 
when stressed, shows the form /vod-/*, but when unstressed turns up as /vad-/. 
Since it will be shown that this difference of phonemic shape is predictable, 
it will be possible to use a symbol to represent the second segmental phoneme 
of /vod-/, when stressed between non-palatalized consonants, and the second 
segmental phoneme of /vad-/ when unstressed in pretonic position under the 
same consonantal conditions. If we choose © as a symbol, we may then write 
morphophonemically vod- and vod-. This notation serves to indicate the re- 
lationship of the forms more clearly, and the necessary statement of inflec- 
tion is reduced by one element: the phonemic difference in the second seg- 
ments of /vdd-/ and /vad-/. It will be shown that some consonants alternate 
in a way which renders them also susceptible of morphophonemic statement. 


1 








{ 
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1.2 The morphophonemic statements of this paper will be limited to those 
that aid us in describing Russian noun inflection. 

1.3 The following Russian consonant phonemes will be dealt with in our 


morphophonemic statements :° 


Voiceless Voiced 

Non-palatalized: pt fss bdvaz 
k x ie 
Palatalized: R t {¢§ RadY% 


Note that we may speak of equivalents, e.g: we say that /p/ is the voiceless 
equivalent of /b/, the non-palatalized equivalent of /p/; and the voiceless, 
non=palatalized equivalent of /p/. The velars are palatalized before /i;e/; 
non-palatalized elsewhere. 

1.4 The voiced consonants do not occur before a voiceless sound or before 
silence (in final position) and many morphemes show alternation between 2 shape 
ending in a voiced consonant (before a sonant) and a shape ending in its voice- 
less eouivalent/4 (before a voiceless phoneme or silence).? Therefore, although 
phonemically we must write /rot/ 'kind' (ns) and /rot/ 'mouth' (ns), a com- 
parison of the rest of the inflectional paradigms shows /roda, rodu/, etc. for 
'kind' and /rta, rtu/ etc. for 'mouth', We may therefore set up a morpho+ 
phoneme d, which is phonemically /t/ when final or before a voiceless conso- 
nant, elsewhere phonemically /d/; and a morphophoneme t which is everywhere 
/t/, and write rod 'kind' and rot 'mouth'.© This is the case for the other 
voiced sounds listed in 1.3. 

1.5 /e/ never occurs after a non-palatalized consonant, except /5,2z,c/ 


which are never palatalized. When a morpheme otherwise ending in a non-pala- 


talized consonant appears before one beginning with /e/ in the same ward, we 
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find the equivalent palatalized consonant before /e/. We shall make no spec- 
ial indication of this in our orthography. 

1.6 Following Trager, ! we shall represent two alternant consonants by 
a morphophonemic symbol only if the alternation is clearly present in the 
inflectional paradigm of the stem in question. For derivatives, in which the 
voiced phoneme does not appear in any form of the paradigm of inflection, we 
write only the phoneme actually appearing; e.g. rotstvo 'relationship', al- 
though it is clearly a derivative of rod 'kind', will not be written with d 
as the third segment, since only /t/ appears in this paradigm, and this seg- 
ment plays no part in inflection. Where a consonant is inflectionally rele- 
vant we write morphophonemically; where inflectionally unimportant, we write 
phonemically. 

1.7 In setting up five vowel morphophonemes for Russian, we shall use 
as reference Trager's analysis of Russian phonemes .8 Because morphemes regu- 
larly show alternant phonemic shapes under different conditions of stress, we 
may write morphophonemically, indicating stress (and thus the phonemic value 
of the vowel morphophonemes). This eliminates many of the inflectionally 


irrelevant differences between forms. 


Vowel Morphophonemes and Their Phonemic Values 





Position Consonant Morphophonemes 
Pattern aeiou 


Stressed CV Jfaei 
QV aei 


Pretonic 











{ 
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Atonic Ccvc aaaau 
i o.32.i% 
g aaaau q 
gvg $433.8 
Atonic CV aiiiu : 
final Viv aaiau/ 


C...any non-palatalizéd consonant 
(-..any palatalized consonant, including velars 
before /e,i,j/. 
V...vowel 
1.8 A morpheme may show alternant shapes that differ phonemically in an 
always unstressed position. For instance, /yecir/ ‘evening' has /i/ after c 
in this form, but in another form of the paradigm, /yecerd/, /e/ turns up in 
this position. The morphophonemes i and e are not phonemically distinct in 
atonic position (thus we may write either e or i after /t/ in /vétir/), but 
they are distinct in pretonic position after ¢ (so we may not write i after 
/t/ in /veceré/), We therefore indicate the form of the stem as yecer-. 
2.1 Russian noun-forms may show stress either on one syliable of the 
stem or on the first syllable of the suffix. Stress is not a morpheme , 92 
but has a distribution independent of any set of case-number morphs or class 
of stems. Occasionally two forms of a paradigm may be distinguished by stress, 
e.g. slova 'word' (genitive-singular), slova 'word' (nominative-plural). How- 
ever the same case-number categories? may be distinguished by opposite 
stresses, Jica 'face' (gs), pica 'face' (np), or may have the same stress, 
bjuda 'dish' (gs and np). 
2.2 Noun paradigms show three stress patterns?@ in the singular and 
three in the plural. Singular: A. stress on the same syllable of the stem 
throughout, unless the V-stem vowell9 is O, which always has the stress. 


B. stress on the suffixes, or, if there is a V-stem vowel, on it, or, if there 


is none and suffix has zero shape, on the last syllable of the stem. 
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C. stress on the suffixes except in the accusative (and the nominative, if 

they are alike). Plural: A. like-A above. B. like B above. C. like Bb, ex- 
cept for the nominative (and the accusative, if they are alike), where stress 
is on the stem. 

2.3 When citing a stem, we will use the letters A, B, and C after the 
base to indicate the stress pattern. Two letters will appear: the first to 
indicate the pattern of the singular, the second that of the plural. If one 
of the patterns is A, we will indicate the place of the stress on the stem 
for non-monosyllabic stems, e.g. doktor- AB 'doctor'. One variation may be 
noted. Some stems show stress on varying syllables in singular and plural, 
e.gs ogor— 'lake' (sing. stem), ogor- (plural stem). To represent this pat- 
tern we write Al a? as stress indication, showing that the stress is on the 
first syllable of the stem in the singular and the second syllable inthe plural. 


2.4 The eight occurent stress patterns for entire paradigms areas follows: 





1. AA e.g. Skola 'school' 

2. AB slovo ‘word! 

3. AC cetyer} ‘quarter ' 
4. BA pico ‘face! 

5. BB noz ‘knife! 

6. CA zora ‘dawn! 

7. CB ugol ‘corner! 

6. 40 ruka ‘arm, hand! 





The pattern BC is non-occurrent. 
2.5 Stems showing an inessive form (always singular)11 invariably have 
stress on the inessive-singular suffix regardless of the pattern of the rest 


of the paradign. 


[February, 1951] 
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1this morphophonemic notation was first proposed and used in the writer's 
master's thesis (Russian noun inflection, Cornell University, 1948). Special 
thanks are due to Professor Gordon H. Fairbanks, who directed the work and 
offered innumerable helpful suggestions. The writer is also grateful to 
Professors C.F. Hockett and J.M. Cowan, Mrs. A. Jaryc, Mrs. H. Shadick, Mrs. ‘ 
Z. Yedigar, and R.A.C. Goodison, for many kinds of assistance both during the 
progress of that study and in subsequent discussions. 





2Orthography is phonemic. Morphophonemic orthography is underlined. 


3The discussion of morphophonemics is based largely on Trager, The phonemes 
of Russian, Language 10.33-4 (193k), hereinafter cited as Phonemes. We ; 
write c for his ts, & for his c, & for his f, 2 for his g [Trager now uses i 
c, 6, 5, 2 in the same way], and indicate palatalization by a cedilla under 
the letter rather than by his subjoined ; Phe now uses a /j/ on the line for 
palatalization, and indicates our j by /y/]. 


lin seme dialects /x/ is the voiceless equivalent of both /g/ and /y7/. 


SRussian orthography represents an attempt to solve these consonantal and 
vocalic problems, being largely morphophonemic in nature. However, certain 
inconsistencies make it unsuitable for our purposes here. 


Orrager (Phonemes 30) reaches the same conclusion in this case on grounds 
of etymology and (in the terminology current at that time) 'the psychological 
differences in the sounds found in the nominatives'., [Trager's discussion 
was a complete mixture of phonological and morphophonemic levels, on the strin- 
gent separation of which he would now insist as a prerequisite to further 
study .—-GLT ] 


7Phonemes 341. 
8phonemes 339. [Trager does not now admit pretonic /e/. | 


( 8astress itself is not a morpheme, but the stress patterns of Russian 
are morphemes, as are the stress patterns of English, See the discussion of 
superfixes in Trager and Smith, Outline of English structure, SIL:0P3 (1951). 


--GLT J 


* IThe case-number categories, defined in the thesis cited above, are here 
assumed. 


[98o1msted uses 'stress patterns' for what might be called paradigms of 
superfixes.--GLT J 


10Some morphemes in Russian show alternate shapes with the terminal pat- 
terns --CVC and —CC, the first occurring before a suffix of zero shape or 
before /ju/, the second turning up elsewhere, e.g., molotok, molotk- ‘'hammer'. 
The alternant ending in a cluster has been called the C-stem; that ending in 
the shape CVC has been called the V-stem, and its vowel the V-stem vowel. 
O symbolizes the occurrence of /o/ as the V-stem vowel, with 'palatalization' 


of the preceding consonant. 


ee a ee oo ee Ee 


use of 'inessive' is after Trager, The Russian gender categories, ! j 
Language 16.300 (190). 
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REVIEWS 





Kurath, Hans. A word ography of+the eastern United Statgs. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., University of Michigan press, i949. (Studies in American English, 1.) 
xii, 88 p., 163 maps. $. 

[ P60.A6886.814. Reviews: American English---Linguistic geography. ] 


This book by the Editor of the Linguistic Atlas cof the United States 





and Canada and the leading authority on American dialest geography has been 
long awaited and eagerly anticipated. I* is safe to say that the majority of 
those reading the book will have no cause for disappointment. For the first 
time the evidence is conveniently assembied for Kurath's long held conviction 
that: 'There is an extensive Midiand speesh area that lies between the tra- 
ditionally recognized "Northern" and "Southern" areas.' The assembling of 
the linguistic evidence for this cons.usion constitutes a contribution of 
major importance and the supporting evidence garnered from extensive histori- 
cal sources is clearly and convincingly presented. Kurath further disposes 
of the faeile and absurd dialect classification General American’. we hope 
for the last time. Throughout the work. based as it is on Atlas materials, 
the technique first used by the Atias of obtaining material from more than 
one informant and from informants representing different age and status groups 
is used. Kurath’s distinctions between cultivated. common, and foik speech, 
and his assumptions as to how cultivated speech has influenced folk speech and 
local speech in the emergence of regionai dialects, seem valid and useful. 

The book is divided into three chapters of text and three sets of maps. 
The first chapter presents an exceiient introduction to the evidence set 
forth in the remainder of the work and gives much of the exceilent historical 


background. The second chapter treats tne main speech areas, Northern, 
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Midland and Southern, and the sub-areas within these. Combinations of areas 
(overlapping isoglosses) and indications of replacement of folk words by 
words from common speech and the drift from local usage to regionai usage to 
general usage, are adequately and, it would seem, accurately treated. The 
third chapter takes the same material up in terms of the meaning of the vary- 
ing items and more carefully limits the variants geographically and socially. 
The first group of maps consists of three, more or less generai in char- 

acter. The first is a map of the whole area with important cities and 
physiographic features; the second consists of representative isoglosses 
showing the more distinctive sub-areas; the third is of the speech areas of 
the Eastern States showing the boundaries between Northern, Midland and 
Southern, and delimiting a total of eighteen sub-areas within these larger 
groupings. The second group of maps, forty in number, shows the isoglcosses 
for individual vocabulary items, and the last group of a hundred and twenty 
maps plots actual occurrences of local and regional variants for selected 
items. There is complete listing in a glossary of every item mentioned in 
‘the text, with references both to the text and to the maps. 

A few remarks about methodology are in order. The techniques devised 
for collecting the Atlas material were well-nigh revolutionary twenty and more 
years ago, but there is at least some question as to whether the sampling 
techniques employed would be considered adequate in the light of present ex- 
perience in this field. Kurath obviously feels that the data are sufficient 
upon which to base his conclusions, for we read (11-12): 'Since this scheme 
of the dialectal structure of the Eastern States rests upon the analysis of 
a rather generous sample of the everyday vocabulary, it may be assumed that 


it is essentially correct.' This reviewer believes there may be considerable 








ante tindilli 


ohh ee al 


St OCS Nash Aas Dita ie rit ote i | 


i 
5 
| 
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ial ahaa 5 





in ae 6 Oh 


ahah tar Ratna ars natant. Na! 
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doubt as to the essential correctness, and also believes that a great deal 
of subjective judgment has necessarily entered into the whole matter of 
establishing the isoglosses. However, on the basis of the data used, there 
is little reason to quarrel with the conclusions. What must concern us 
more is the complete absence of any data drawn from local or regional or 
class differences in pronunciation. On page 9, in connection with cultivated 
speech, we read: 'In grammar and in vocabulary it is apt to strip off even 
some of the regional features, but in America the pronunciation remains 
largely regional since there is no national standard of pronunciation.' 

If this is so, why not use pronunciation as a criterion to establish regional 
boundaries? On page 12 we find: 'Features of pronunciation and of grammar 
seem to exhibit regional distributions that resemble the dissemination of 
words very closely. The analysis of regional pronunciations will probably 
raise the boundaries of Eastern New England and Greater New York City and 
the line between the North Midland and the South Midland, into greater prom- 
inence.' If this is true, we should like to see the evidence given at least 
equal weight in the determining of regional areas, But these two instances 
are the only mention of pronunciation in the entire volume. Kurath's re- 
liance in this book on vocabulary criteria to the actual exclusion of pro- 
nunciation evidence is expressed succinctly on page 11 where we find: 'Wher- 
ever they [the word boundaries] coalesce to form more or less close-knit 
strands or bundles, we have speech boundaries of varying importance. If we 
have at our disposal a sufficiently large number of regionally or locally 

restricted words, we are able to draw dialect boundaries.’ 

This reviewer has been working with variants in American pronunciation 


for the past dozen years, and believes that isoglosses based on pronunciation 
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may well be the more reliable means of establishing dialect boundaries in 
the United States. It is interesting to note in this connection that although 
there is definite correlation in many instances between isoglosses established 
on the basis of pronunciation and those set up by Kurath's method, there are 
also many striking discrepancies. The Northern and Midland and Southern dis- 
tinctions emerge by either method, but in pronunciation there is a north-south 
line which rather closely coincides with the 0th parallel and which splits 
the Midland area neatly in two from the coast to the Mississippi. (This is 
the well-known /griysiy/-/griyziy/ line). Atlas evidence obscures the present 
overwhelming distribution in favor of the pronunciation /griysiy/ north of 
the line and /griyziy/ south of it, at least as far west as the Mississippi. 
Perhaps it is not too surprising that pronunciation is taken little into ac- 
count in Kurath's work when we consider the unevenness of the phonetic data 
that the Atlas furnishes and the nature of the sampling techniques employed. 
Certainly the evidence as it now stands in the Atlas is insufficient for de- 
termining the phonemic structure of any of the regional dialects, This writer 
went through much of the unpublished material for the Middie Atlantic States 
over a decade ago, endeavoring to collect evidence for the limits of the area 
where the distinction is made between can, ‘am able! /keen/ and can ‘container' 
/kéhn/, Even after the material from the work-sheets was plotted on maps it 
was impossible to draw any reliable conclusions. The deficiencies in the 
material are partly due to the state of linguistic knowledge at the time the 
Atlas was conceived and partly to the tradition in dialect geography of de- 
termining dialect areas on the basis of vocabulary. 

Another point at which there seems to be an important discrepancy between 


Kurath's conclusions and those arrived at on the basis of pronunciation is in 
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the matter of the differentiation--at least in the Middle Atlantic States— 
between the area east of the ridges of the Alleghanies and that west of them. 
Kurath's setting up of the three areas from north to south definitely mini- 
mizes this marked differentiation. This reviewer has been using the term 
Central Atlantic Seaboard for the area delimited by the extent of the /#/-/eh/ 
distinction in /ken/, /kehn/; /meriy/ 'marry', /mehriy/ 'Mary', and the like. 
This distinction disappears west of Pittsburgh and Washington, Pa., but ex- 
tends into the northern belt in much of the Hudson Valley region. In fact, 
there is an almost exact coincidence between the northern and western bounda- 
ries of the Central Atlantic Seaboard area and the western and northern 
boundaries shown on Kurath's Figure 3 for his areas 5 and 8--the Hudson Val- 
ley and the Susquehanna Valley. But whereas to Kurath these are subareas of 
the Northern and Midland dialects, the present writer's opinion is that the 
Central Atlantic Seaboard, extending from Albany to regions in Virginia just 
South of the Potomac and thus including northern, midland and southern varie- 
ties, is one of the major areas of American speech in its phonological char- 
acteristics and is also very important sociologically. 

The criticisms mentioned above are in no way intended to detract from the 
value and usefulness of this book, but only to indicate that a correlation of 
pronunciation data and vocabulary data are needed for reliable results in 
dialect geography in the United States. To say that this could have been 
known twenty-five years ago is ridiculous, since only recently has a phono- 
logical frame been established for English through which really pertinent 
data could have been elicited and interpreted. But it is unfortunate that 
every linguistic atlas is out of date before it is published because of the 


lag between the obtaining of funds for the collecting of the data and the 
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publishing of the results. Linguistics has been advancing too fast, perhaps, 


for projects of this kind to make the contributions they should. 


[March 12, 1951] Henry Lee Smith, Jr. 


Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 
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Baker, Sidney J. The Australian language. Sydney and London, Angus and 
Robertson, Ltd., 1945. xiv, G25 p.. 





[ P60.A6887.81. Reviews: English--Colonial--Australia. ] 

For no varieties of English is accurate information more necessary or 
desirable than for those varieties spoken in Australia. An area of three 
million square miles with a population less than eight million means a pop- 
ulation density of less than three to the square mile. Nearly a third of the 
population is found in the metropolitan areas of Sydney and Melbourne, and 
over 0% in the five largest cities--a situation of cities in the wilderness 
unmatched in the English-speaking wrld. For various reasons, metropolitan 
London probably contributed a larger proportion of the early settlers of 
Australia than it did of one other British colony or dominion. Although the 
influence of polite British society--and of Received Standard, the caste 
dialect of that society--has inevitably been felt, the distance from London 
to Sydney and the well-publicized origins of the first families of Australia 
have probably reduced the impact of that influence. Even the environment in 
which Australian English developed--flora, fauna, physical geography, and 
native customs--is remarkably different from that in any other area of white 
settlement. Consequently, one has a right to expect several kinds of lin- 
guistic developments in the century and a half since the earliest settlements: 
the acquisition of new lexical items, the development of new meanings for 
familiar terms, the rise of new local dialects, and the establishment of one 
or more dialects with social prestige. It is possible that a good study of 
Australian speech ¢éould help answer a number of the questions of linguistic 
theory that have been raised by students of dialect geography. 


13 
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Unfortunately, no existing treatise on Australian speech provides the 
data from which these answers may be derived. Even more unfortunately, 
Baker's book-~the result of years cf work on a subject in which he is i. 
tensely interested--does not provide that data, either. This doesn't mean 
that Baker's book is without merit: I personally found it both entertaining 
and informative, and after reading it I feel I possess a much better under- 
standing of Australian culture than I did before, But it does mean that he 
has failed to come to grips with the fundamental problems, so that the impor- 
tant work in Australian English is stiil to be done. 

It is generally conceded that the linguistic features of greatest sig- 
nificance and of most permanent interest to linguists are those that are most 


intimate and habitual and least spectacular, least subject to overt influence. 





Thus a feature of phonology is likely to persist ionger than one of grammar 
or vocabulary: features of vocabulary may be displaced by cuitural borrowing 
or made obsolete by a technological change within the speaker's own culture ;l 
a feature cf grammar may be eliminated by the spread of literacy and public 
education; a feature of phonology is much more difficult for an outsider even 
to identify accurately, much less meddle with, Even in vocabulary items, the 
most significant ones are those dealing with simple matters of everyday life: 
the colorful vocabulary of gold-miners, moonshiners, or shrimp fishermen may 
be most interesting in itself and accurately portrayed by poets or novelists, 
yet be used by a comparatively small part of the population. * 
Baker's emphasis, however, is largely of a different type. He has a 

wide interest in the complex of geographical, historical. and social forces 


that contributed to the development of Australian society; he has presented 


a wealth of entertaining anecdotes and what seems to be accurate information 
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about the words associated with each of these influences. In contrast, he has 
only one chapter on pronunciation--in which he deplores the "Australian ac- 
cent! on esthetic grounds but resents efforts to set up Received Standard in 
its stead--and two bare mentions of grammar. in which a normative attitude is 
manifest.2 And nowhere does he go into specific detaiis as to the social or 
geographic distribution of speech-ferms within Australia. 

When it comes to cases, Baker is oniy partially a linguist. The ‘Aus- 
tralian language’, so far as he is concerned, seems to be the vocabulary. 
Although he is very eloquent in wanting Australian writers to write in an 
Australian idiom, his comments on Austraiian pronunciation indicate that he 
wishes to modify and ‘improve that pronunciation4---though he properly de- 
plores the tendency of Austraiian radio announcers to ape the pronunciation 
of British Received Standard.” A.though he is anxious to have a scientific 
study of the speech of Norfoik and Pitcairn Islands--the dialects developed 
among the descendants of unions between Bounty mutineers and Polynesian women 
--he is less interested in recording and analyzing Meianesian Pidgin than in 
having it replaced by Basic English.® 

The publisher's blurb on the dust-jacket of the Australian language 
features a laudatory comment by H. L. Mencken. It is easy to see why Menc- 
ken would enjoy what Baker has written: the style is that of straightforward 
reporting, with a minimum of professorial gobbledygook. and the colorful 
anecdotes of Australian mores would naturally delight the founder of the 


American Mercury and the reporter of the monkey trial in Dayton, Tennessee. 





Furthermore, Baker offers clues that may some day be utilized by the linguists 
who make a systematic study of Australian dialects. But Baker shows small 


appreciation of the methods of scientific linguistics. and his book no more 
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belongs in a class with Mencken's The American language than Frances Trollope's 





Domestic manners of the Americans--another entertaining and accurate anecdotal 





treatment--with Kluckhohn's Mirror for man. 


[December 21, 1950 ] Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 
Cornell University 


1thus changes in merchandizing practices have meant that many articles 
formerly produced at home or on the farm or by local craftsmen are now more 
easily available through chain stores and mail-order houses. Thus many items 
of the folk vocabulary in the United States have been replaced by neutral or 
euphemistic commercial terms, such as spider by pan. The introduction 
of tractor-drawn farm machinery has rendered obsolete for many people, even on 
the farm, much of the vocabulary dealing with horses and mules. 


The questionnaires for dialect atlases have emphasized those concepts 
that are part of the experience of most people and that are easy to bring into E 
a conversation. 





3'The Australian is an adept in the many forms of pleonasm, repeated 
negatives, misrelated participles and possessives, and general misuse of even 
the simplest rules of "pure" grammar. There unfortunately exists such little 
appreciation for correct modes cf speech that his own lack of interest in im- 
provement is confirming his errors into national habits.'(262) 

'This question of mutilated grammar is something distinct from the use 
of slang, and the issues should not be confused. It matters not one whit 
that Australia should hear and absorb American slang: but it is a matter of 
fundamental importance that children should come to believe it not only per- 
missible but meritorious to befoul every precept of grammar with slovenly 
distortions.'‘’ (287). 


UBaker seriously discusses--not once but several times--the theories 
that climatic conditions or native laziness may be responsible for the notice- 
able characteristics--what Baker calls the ‘objectionable features'-—-of Aus- 
tralian pronunciation. (e.g. 324, 342, 352-3) 

Such attitudes are not confined to Australia. Frequently one encounters 
assertions that the pronunciation-habits of American Negroes are due to the 
thickness of their lips and the shape of their tongues, or that the South 
Midland drawl springs from laziness inspired by the warm climate. In one 
Western university the member of the school of pedagogy charged with training 
high-school English teachers recently explained Minnesota pronunciation- 
patterns on the theory that the climate causes all Minnesotans to suffer from 
sinus trouble! 


Sven the Australian Broadcasting Corporation, which Baker suggests un- 
duly favors Received Standard as the official dialect of radio announcers, 
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is more sympathetically disposed toward using natural educated speech of their 
country than the Politburo of American radio announcers and their fellow-trav- 
elers in speech departments, who seem determined to foist on the public a type 
of dialect natural to no one. F ‘ 


6:The noxious form of speech known as pidgin English’ .(219) 

‘If pidgin will heip us understand the aboriginal, then let our authors 
not fear to use it. It is another matter altogether, of course, whether some 
determined attempt should not be made to educate the aborigines to speak purer 
English--say, through the medium of Basic English’ .(228) 

'Here is yet another pidgin "dialect"--another of those semi-phonetic 
monstrosities which must make New Guinea natives shake their heads in despair 
at the idiocies and inconsistencies of white men.' (238-9) 

'The jargon of pidgin English, which the riff-raff and scum of the seven 
seas had spread across the Pacific from whaling and sealing ships:' (240) 

Of the ten recommendations to the Federal Government summarizing the 
argument of this book, two are concerned with pidgin: 

'6. That a Government effort be made to discourage the education of 
aborigines at mission stations in the use of pidgin English, Basic English 
being an ideal means for educating natives (Chapter XIII, section 3). 

'7. That if denominational missions in New Guinea are to be permitted 
to reduce pidgin English to written form, standardization be insisted upon; 
that, in any case, such activities be discouraged (Chapter XIII. section 5). 


(359). 
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Mandelbaum, David G., ed. Selected writings of Edward Sapir in language, 
culture, and personality. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of talifornia 


press, 1949. xv, 6l7p. [P33.] 

This volume can really be treated in only two ways--in a brief sketch 
such as this, or in an extensive series of discussions. Sapir's writings, in 
all the fields he was interested in, are too important to be dealt with in an 
ordinary review of a dozen pages. The present reviewer, as a student and 
friend of Sapir's, and, at the end, a colleague, feels he could not begin to 
do justice to this volume in anything short of a whole issue of SIL, or even 
more, He elects. therefore, to give a cursory account of the book. 

Mandelbaum's Introduction and Prefaces have already been alluded to in 
SIL (8.51). They should be read by everyone who reads the papers themselves, 
for they appraise the latter and set the frame for them. 

Part One, Language, is subdivided into The nature of language (3-166), 
Studies of American Indian languages (167-250), Studies of Indo-European and 
Semitic languages (251-302). Part Two, Culture, includes The general view 
(305-85), American Indians (387-87), Literature and music (89-50). Part 
Three, The interplay of culture and personality, is not subdivided (507-97). 
The Bibliography ends the volume (601-17). No linguist should be without this 
book, so we need not list every paper reprinted in it. In Part One there are 
twelve, six, and five articles in the three subdivis’ons. Part Two has six, 
two, and two articles, and two sets of excerpts from reviews. Part Three has 
eight articles and some excerpts from reviews, The Bibliography lists scien- 
tific papers and prose writings by years from 1°96 to 1939, with posthumous 
papers in 192, 1943, 194, and 19473; poems are iisted for 1917-1929 and 1931. 

The first article is ‘'Language' (Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
9.155-69 [1933] ): all the pertinent statements are here: language is a part 
of culture ('Of all aspects of culture, ... language was the first to receive 
a highly developed form and ... its essential perfection is a prerequisite to 
the development of cultures as a whole'); writing is secondary and late; 
‘language takes precedence over all other kinds of communicative symbolism' ; 
languages are phonemic (in 1933 this term still wore modest quotation marks )-- 
speech ‘becomes a symbolic composition with limited materials or units'; lan- 
guage analyzes experience and interpenetrates with it; language is ‘a great 
force of socialization’, and a great outlet for the individual personality. 
Next comes ‘Sound patterns in language' (Lang 1.37-51 [1925]), the really 
great foundation stone of modern phonemics; it established the fact that lan- 
guages are patterns and systems; and it antedated by some years the so-called 
Prague ‘phonological’ school, a fact rarely mentioned. ‘The psychological 
reality of phonemes' appears in a much to be desired English text, the origi- 
nal of the French that was published in Journal de Psychologie 30.2)7-65 (1933); 
some readers may wonder at the possible ‘mentalistic’ implications of some of 
the phrasing, but on closer inspection they will see very little that is not 
highly objective scientific statement. ‘Central and North American languages’, 
the famous overall classification of which not a single item has as yet been 
disproved and several strikingly confirmed, is now made more available at 
last than it was in the Encyclopedia Brittanica (1th ed., 5.138-41). ‘Notes 
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on Judeo-German phonology' has hitherto been almost inaccessible (Jewish Quar- 
terly Review n.s. 6.231-66 [1915]); it is an interesting early paper. 

In the second part we find beautifully clear expositions of ‘Culture, 
genuine and spurious! (Am.J.Soc.29.02-29 fase ]) and ‘Anthropology and soc- 
iology (from The social sciences and their interrelations, Boston, 1927). 
'Time perspective in aboriginal American culture: a study in method' (Canada, 
Department of Mines, Geological Survey, Memoir 90, Anthropological Series 13, 
1916) has always been very rare in American libraries; it is a delight to 
have it here, for it remains the great programmatic statement it was, even 
after 35 years. 

In the third part there is a paper little known to linguists, ‘Speech as 
a personality trait' (Am.J.Soc.32.892-905 [1927]). In ‘Why cultural anthro- 
pology needs the psychiatrist’ (Psychiatry 1.7-12 [1938]) Sapir made the point 
about why psychiatry needs the anthropologist, a point that many psychiatrists 
are now realizing. 

The volume is well printed and the University of California press is to 
be congratulated on its enterprise. Our science needs more such collections 
of our as yet few great men, not because one necessarily subscribes to some 
‘great man theory', but so that the newcomers may get to know something of the 
personalities that influenced us and buoyed us up when being a linguist, or 
for that matter any kind of anthropologist, was a hard and thankless task. 
--@iT. 2/15/51. 


Carroll, John B. A survey of linguistics and related disciplines: a report 
prepared at the request of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Cambridge, 
Mass., Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, December, 1950. xii, 
143p., hectographed. [P0.] 

Here is a document that will warm the heart of every linguist, and that 
every linguist will read with avidity and pleasure, and quote at length and 
often. For it says all the right things in all the right ways, and has very 
little in it that can be objected to by a linguistic scientist. And it is all 
said objectively and unemotionally, by a person looking at the field from a 
standpoint insuring impartiality. The author is a psychologist, he is pro- 
fessionally concerned with education as a specialty, and he is on the faculty 
of Harvard, an institution that has not supported linguistics as an indepen- 
dent scientific discipline. The Carnegie Corporation granted the funds for 
the study, but disclaims ownership or approval of the views expressed; dis- 
tribution is being made by the author. 

Chapter 1--The science of linguistics, its history, present status, and 
future possibilities (1-39)--is a remarkably lucid, concise, and precise series 
of statements. Chapter 2--Linguistics and psychology (0-9)--is eminently fair 
to both disciplines, and »u!1s no punches in its suggestions to psychologists. 
In chapter 3--Linguistics and the social sciences (50-63)-~the relations of 
linguistics to anthropology and culture history, to sociology, and to various 
applied problems, are clearly set forth. Chapters —-Linguistics and philo- 
sophy (64-8), 5--Linguistics and educational problems (69-98), and 6—-Lin- 
guistics and communication engineering (99-109)--say firmly and cogently the 
things that many linguists have been trying to say for years, and say them 
so well that they cannot help being listened to. Chapter 7—-Organizations, 
personnel, and journals (110-22)--shows (with some omissions and a few errors) 
how small is the supply and how great the need in our field for personnel and 
publication outlets; a special point is made of the absence of any kind of 
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Systematic bibliographical service--a point the reviewer has repeatedly made 
to his colleagues. Chapter 8--General recommendations on the support of re- 
search in linguistics and related disciplines (123-33)--states the ‘Background 
of the recommendations', ‘Broad goals for the future’, and an extensive list 
of 'Specific recommendations for immediate action'; university presidents, 
foundation directors, and government research agencies should have this list 
fuabeabhen brought to their attention. There are 125 items in the References 

134-43). 

' Everyone who hopes to see linguistics begin to do some of the things in 
the world of pure and applied science that we know it can do should obtain 
this report (a reprinting, with revisions and corrections, is now planned) and 
initiate action in terms of its analyses and recommendations.--GLT. 2/22/51. 


Pike, Kenneth L. Axioms and procedures for reconstructions in comparative 


linguistics; an erimental syllabus. Glendale 5, California, Summer Insti- 
Be or innit 1950. 3p.l., 5 1., mimeogr. [P97.05.] 

This little book makes no claim to originality or completeness. It is a 
compilation built around quotations from Bloomfield, Hall, Wonderly. Hoenigs- 
wald, Newman, and others. The subdivisions are: General orientation (1), 
Choice of data (2), Organization of data (3), First reconstruction symbols 
(5), Re-phonemicization (18), Expanding reconstructions (19), Descriptive 
techniques for writing up materials (19), Artificiai exercises for solving 
(21), Bibliography (25). Inthe pedagogical situations of the Summer Insti- 
tute of Linguistics the book will work well. It is not, however, the much to 
be desined textbook of reconstructive techniques in historical linguistics, 


—-GLT. 2/15/51. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


{P9.. Linguistics--Bibliography. ] 


Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo. Bogota, Colombia. 3 times a year. 
Vol.l4, n0.3, Sept.—Dec., 19483 5, 19493; 6, 1, Jan.-Apr., 1950. ([P13.6.] 
(Abbreviation: BICC. Largely philological, but contains articles and re- 
views of linguistic interest. Vol.5 will be reviewed in a later issue.) 





Slovo a tvar .1-0 (1950). [P1.82.] (Contains an article on Marr as the 
great man of Soviet linguistics, written before the change in the party line 
that took place last May. Amusing in retrospect, and indicative of the con- 
tradictions between dictatorship and scientific inquiry. ) 


Speech Communications Conference. Proceedings of the ... at M.I.T., ... May 
31-June 3, 1950. JAcoustSocAm22.689-806 (1950). ([p29.150.] (Several con- 
tributions of interest to linguists. ) 


Joos, Martin. De cription of language design. JAcoustSocAm22.701-8 (1950). 
(pso. J (An important article setting forth the nature of language, and of 
linguistic analysis as a discrete mathematics. Says what every linguist knows 
--or rather should know, and what all too few other scientists are aware of.) 


McDavid, Raven I., Jr. Linguistic science in popular form. AS26.125-8 (1950). 
(P60.062.] (A rather laudatory review of Hall, Leave your language alone! ) 





Mason, J. Alden. [Review of] Practical linguistics [by] Dean Pitman. AAnth 
52.260 (1950). [P60.07107.] (Greatly overestimates the value of the book. 


See comment by GLT, AAnth52.558 and Mason's rejoinder, 559.) 





Hall, Robert A., Jr. The African substratum in Negro English. AS26.51-4 (1950). 
--McDavid, Raven I., Jr. [Review.] Lang26.323-33 (1950).--Watkins, Mark Hanna. 
[Review.] AAnth52.259 (1950). [P60.26886. 859'096C. 1] (Three reviews of A. 
Turner, Africanisms in the Gullah dialect; Watkins points out the deficiencies 
in phonemic and other methodology that vitiate certain parts of the book; all 
three reviewers find the work important. ) 





Trager, George L. [Review of] Atlas to the prehistory of the Slavs, by Konrad 
JatdZewski. Lang26.335-6 (1950). [PGO.47L00-] (Of Trager and Smith in 
SIL8.61-70 [1380]. ) 


Gardner, Elizabeth F. [Review of ] UCJ: an orthographic system of notation 
and transcription for Sino-Japanese, by Peter A. Boodberg. Lang26. 
(1950). P60.H1019.2.] (An excellent discussion of a confused and confusing 


work. ) 


Trager, George L. [Review of] Lexical and morphological contacts between 
siosen aod Algonquian, by Nils M, Holmer. Lang?6.336-9 (1950). [P60.J5510._ 
-J3110. | 
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(U.S. Civil Service Commission.] Scientific linguistics series, P-380-0. 
(Washington, D.C., U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off.J, Jan., 1949. 10 leaves. [P67.] 
(Description of position standards for linguists'in government service; now 
called series GS-195. Linguists in several government agencies, in cooperation 
with ethnologists and other anthropologists, assisted in the discussions lead- 
ing to the formulation of these standards, which form one of the specialties 
under an over-all anthropology series.) 





Hall, Robert A., Jr. In memoriam--Leonard Bloomfield (April 1, 1887-April 18, 
1949). Lingua 2.117-23 (1950). [P68.B.] 


Whorf, Benjamin Lee‘. An American Indian model of the universe. IJAL16.67-72 
(1950). [P92.1.] (Another of Whorf's significant papers in metalinguistics. ) 


Johannesson, Alexander. The gestural origin of language: evidence from six 
‘unrelated' languages. Nature 166.60-1 (1950). [fPp92.4.) (That a journal of 
the high caliber of Nature should at this late date publish such claptrap is 
a sad commentary on the state of linguistics as a science in Great Britain.) 


Heffner, R-M.S. General phonetics... With a foreword by W.F. Twaddell. Madi- 
son, Wis., University of Wisconsin press, 1949 [©1950]. xvii, 253p. [P210.] 
(Acknowledgments', p. ix, dated Dec. 20, 1945. Some new material on acoustic 
matters, but the general tenor of the book is like that of most older works on 
the subject; confuses phonetics and a kind of incomplete phonemics. ) 





Martinet, André. Phonolo as functional phonetics. London, Oxford University 
press, 1949. Op. (Publications of the Philological Society, XV.) [P225.] 
(By the term 'phonology' Martinet means phonemics. Not seen.) 





Frei, Henri. 2éro, vide et intermittent. ZfPhonl.161-91 (1950). [P238.] 

(Frei discusses, not too successfully, a number of points that come under the 
heading of juncture phenomena. Some confusion of phonemic and morphemic levels, 
especially in the treatment of 'zero'.) 


Vogt, Hans. Un aspect _du probleme actif-passif dans le verbe. Journal de Psy- 
chologie 1950.130-8. [P33h.6.] (A sensible discussion of what is pointed out 
as being first of all a problem of linguistic forms and categories in specific 
languages. ) 


Ekblom, R. Germanische und slavische a soe in Ortsnamen des ostlichen 
P 


Alpengebiets. Uppsala, 1950. SSUF19l,9-51.37-52. 792.5'83. J 
Félice, Th. de. Eléments de grammaire morphologique. Paris, Etudes d'Aujourd'- 
hui (Marcel Didier), 1950. 58p. [PA5530.] (To be reviewed by GLT in Language. ) 


Uppsala University, English Institute. Essays and studies on English language 
and literature. |[PA6803.1.] (Nos.5, 6, 7: entirely literary in contents and 
interest; titles available on request.) 


Hill, Archibald A. A survey of accomplishments and trends in research in pre- 
sent-day English. AS26.81-9 (1950). [PA6808.6. ] 
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Dearborn, W.F.; P.W. Johnston; L. Carmichael, Oral stress and meaning in 
printed material. Science 110.40u (1949).—-Trager. George L. Prosodic pat- 
terns and oral stress. 5cilll1.582 (1950).—-Dearborn et al. Stress and mean- 
ing. Scill2.476 (1950).--Trager, George L, Stress indicators. Scill3.365 
(1951); [PA6841.3.] (GLT points out the linguistic nature of the problem 
discussed by Dearborn et al., and in his final comment gives some examples 
with phonemic indications of stress, pitch, and juncture.) 















Lofvenberg, MT. On the cope cf the Old English present endings. Uppsala, 
[1949]. 52p. (ESELL, 1. PA6861i.35348.] (To be reviewed. ) 


Forsberg, Rune. A contribution to a dictionary of Olid Engiish place-names. 
Uppsala, 1950. xlvi, 225 Pp. (Nomina Germanica, Arkiv for Germansk Namnforsk- 
ning utgivet av Joran Sahlgren, 9.) [PA6881.790.] (To be reviewed. ) 


























Fridén, Georg. Studies on the tenses of the English verb from Chaucer to 


Shakespeare, with speciai reference to the late sixteenth century. Uppsala, 
I9L8. 550 ‘ “(ESET 2) [PAGS882.21'3343.] (To be reviewed.) 


McIntosh, Angus. On planning a dialect survey of Scotland; a lecture deliv- 
ered at Ann Arbor, Wich-- Suty, 19:9. “[Edinburgh, 1950. ] 35 leaves, mimeo- 


graphed.~-Uldall, H.J. Notes on the dialect survey. ibid. 23p., mimeographed, 
(PA688).8y. ] 


























Hultzén, Lee S. Symbol for the monosyllabic postvocalic r of General Ameri- 
cant an essay in phonetic methodology, QUSp36.189-201. TPA6886.2106. ] 
(Seems to be dealing with phonetics, phonemics, and graphemics all at once, 
and without clearly delimiting one set of problems from another. ) 

Atwood, E. Bagby. Grease and greas --a study of geographical variation. 
Univ. of Tex. Stud. in Eng 29 249-60 (1950). [PA6886.81y.] (Based entirely 
on the records of the Linguistic Atlas, and coming to misleading conclusions 
because of the self-imposed limitations of that project.) 













Hubbell, Allen Forbes, The pronunciation of English in New York City; con- 
sonants and vowels. New York, King's Crown press, Columbia University, 1950. 
3 Prdas me, J TPA6886,82211'231.] (To be reviewed by GLT in Le Maitre 

ue. 


Phonetig 
Calleman, Birger. Zu den Haupttendenzen der urslavischen und altrussischen 


Lautentwicklung. Uppsala, 1950, l17up. (Publications de 1‘Institut Slave 
G'upsal, 3.) [PA7L26.] (To be reviewed. ) 



























Garvin, Paul L. Standard average European and Czech. Studia Linguistica 
3.1-21 (1949). [PA7650.927.] (An attempt to apply some of Whorf's theories; 
not fully convincing ) 














Trager, George L. Russian verbs. [Washington, D.C., FSI, Dept. of State, 
1950.) 6 leaves, lithoprinted. [PA7833.4.] (A summarizing outline; avail- 
able on request. ) 
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Greenberg, Joseph H. Studies in African linguistic classification. III, The 
position of Bantu; IV, Hamito-Semitic; V, The eastern Sudanic languages; VI, 

The click languages; VII, Smaller families, Index of languages. SJA5.309-17 

(1949), 6.47-63, 143-60, 223-37, 388-98 (1950). [PC95.1.] (cf. SIL8.25.) 








Boodberg, Peter J. UCJ: an orthographic system of notation and transcription 
for Sino-Japanese. Berkeley and Angeles, University of California press, 
1947, iii, rECTp. (UCP in East Asiatic Philology, 1,2.17-102.) [PHLO19.2.] 


(See above for the review by E.F. Gardner. ) 


Anderson, Paul S. Korean language reform. MLJ32.508-11 (1949). [PH2006.5. ] 


(Not seen. ) 


Chmielewski, Janusz. The typological evolution of the Chinese language 
Rocanik Orientalistyczny 15.371-29 (1919). [PI3009.22.j (Leaves out of ac- 
count the phonological evidence of the modern Chinese languares as to the 
number of syllables that can form structural units of one kind or another, 
and shows methodological confusion of levels of analysis.) 





Voegelin, C.F. Magnetic recording of American Indian languages and the rela- 
tionship of this to other kinds of memory. ProcAmPhilosSoc 9);.295-300 (1950). 
[PJ69.] (Deais with field methods and the use of wire and other recorders; 
the last part of the title is misleading. ) 








Kotschar, Vincent F Tribal and linguistic mee of Vancouver Island and adja- 
with ty, AmEthnolSocMon 


cent territory. [With: Helen Codere, Fight 
Te New York ew York, Augustin, 1950.] l5x60cm. ~02h miles = ch (1:635,120). 


[PJ812.22.] (The classification is taken from Wissler, who followed Powell, 
and from Boas, who modified Powell only slightly, with the statement that 'no 
comprehensive linguistic work has been done on the area since the first part 
of the century ' This situation should be remedied before it is too late, or 
ethnological works will go on including long lists of meaningless ‘linguistic 
groups’, in various kinds of inaccurate or inadequate recordings. ) 


Mason, J. Alden. The languages of South American Indians. Handbook of South 
American Indians 6.157-317 (BAE-B13).--Tribal and linguistic distributions. 
ibid., map 16, cover pocket. 87x120 cm. 1:7,000,000 (approx.). [PJ830; PK.] 
(A full examination of the available statements as to location and supposed 
relationship. Will be the necessary starting point from now on for any future 
attempts at real genetic classifications. ) 








Schoembs, Jakob, Aztekische Schriftsprache: Grammatik (mit Lautlehre), Text 
und Glossar, Heidelberg, C. Winter, > 212p. [PJh357.09.] (To be re- 
viewed by GLT in Language. ) 

Haas, Mary R. Tunica texts. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Cali- 


fornia press, 1950. 2°p.1., 173p. (UCPL6,1.1-174.) $2.25. [PJh610.59. ] 
To be reviewed, 


Loukotka, Cestmir. Les langues de la famille tupi- ani. Sao Paulo, Bra- 
sil, 1950. U2p. (Universidade de Sado Paulo, Seal fade de Filosofia, Ciencias 
e Letras, Boletin CIV: Etnografia e Lingua Tupi-Guarani no. 16.) [PK7600. | 
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(A list of tribe and language names, with available information about their lo- 
cation, and a bibliography. Not a classification. Many of the 'languages' 


are completely unrecorded and lost.) * 


Kroeber, A.L. Anthropology. Scientific American 183,3.87-9) (1950). (An 
inclusive description, with a good statement about linguistics as part of 


anthropology. ) 





Firth, J.R. Personality and language in society. The Sociological Review 


42.37-52 (1950). 





[February 23, 1951] (aut ] 





26 CORRECTIONS TO VOLUME 8 


The Editor calls the attention of readers to the following corrections to 
be made to volume 8 of STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS. They are occasioned by his error 
in reading manuscripts or proof. See also 8.26, 52, 76 [Pl1.'07.] 


p-63, line 1, end: change South European to South-and-West European. 
69, table II: NEu colu =a change ow to aw. 
Ge column, change ih (@) to iy (I) 
is uh (3) aw (au 
Vh Vh, Vy, Vw 

71, classification rubric: change to read [P60.13007.7. Reviews: Chinese--... ] 
75, classification rubric: insert Reviews: before Tonkawa... 
77, 1.3: for deep read keep. 
81, table 2: Three connecting curves were ommitted from the table as printed. 

The whoie table is reprinted here, with the omitted curves pointed out by 


arrows: 


parag.3, 1.2: ge+héim. 
1.15: Karten-aus-gabe-steélle, Kammer-unter-offizier. 
end of section 6: underline the German examples. 
note 2, 1.5, capitalize English. 
1.8: after the back vowels replace i by i. 
OP2, p-il: second item in bibliography should be Bogoras, W. 





ATTENTION OF ALL READERS 


The American Council of Learned Societies is compiling a roster of lin- 
guists who have had academic training in descriptive linguistics and exper- 
ience with languages other than those ordinarily taught in the American col- 
lege curriculum. The Council is frequently called upon by government agencies 
to make recommendations of such personnel, either as consultants or for regu- 
lar positions. The roster will also be useful to the Council in locating 
linguists needed for its own program of language implementation. 


Anyone having the qualifications mentioned above is requested to send 
a brief biographical sketch to Norman A. McQuown, Secretary, ACLS Committee 
on the Language Program, Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago. ° 





